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THE SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 


THE ARSENAL. 

The arsenal was one of the large build- 
ings where the muskets were stored after 
they were finished. They had been told by 
some of the workmen that the arsenal was 
locked, but that if they went to the office, 
a gentleman would go with them, and let 
them see it. The gentleman in the office 
said he would go with them; so taking a 
key and putting on his hat, he followed 
them out. 

He conducted them along a gravel walk, 
which led between two rows of trees, to- 
ward the centre of the square, and after 
advancing for some distance in that direc- 


tion, he turned at right angles into anoth-- 


er walk, which conducted them across that 
part of the square, towards the front door 
of the arsenal. 

He unlocked the door, and ushered 
Forester and Marco into the apartment. 
They were both struck with astonishment 
at the imposing spectacle which was pre- 
sented to theirview. Except the necessa- 
ry space for passages, the room was en- 
tirely filled with muskets. They were ar- 
ranged, with the most perfect precision 
and symmetry, in an upright position, the 
butts resting in frames made for the pur- 
pose, and raised at a little distance from 
the floor. ‘lhe tops of the bayonets 
reached nearly to the ceiling. The dark 
and glossy brown color of the stocks, with 
the highly polished lustre of the bayonets, 
and other metallic parts, gave to each in- 
dividual gun a very beautiful appearance ; 
but, in addition to this, there was a most 
surprising effect produced by the immense 
numbers and admirable arrangement of 
the whole. The rows of bayonets glitter- 
ed in a long perspective. Even the locks, 
and the ramrods, and the sights upon the 
barrels, and in fact, every single part of 
the gun, were presented to the eye, in long 
ranges, extending up and down the room. 
The guns were placed on the frames, only 
about half aninch apart, and yet so precise 
was the arrangement, that by standing at 
one end ofthe room, and looking through, 
Marco could see the window at the other 
end, through any one of these crevices, 
at a hundred and twenty feet distance, 
which was the length of the room. The 
room was a hundred and twenty feet long, 
and forty fect wide; and there was another 
in the second story, of the same dimensions 





and filled in the same manner. 

Forester asked the gentleman, 
who conducted them to the arse- 
nal, how many muskets there 
were in the building; and he said, 
nearly a hundred thousand. 
These were all ready for use. They 
had to be taken down and oiled, 
he said, every few years, to keep 
the bright parts from rusting. 
They could be very easily taken 
out of their places, as they were 
not fastened in, inany way. The 
gentleman took one of them out, 
to show how easily it could be 
removed.—Marco Paul's <Ad- 
ventures. 








TREATMENT OF ENEMIES.—If 
you have an enemy, act kindly 
to him, and make him your friend. 
You may not win him over at 
once, but try again. Let one 
kindness be followed by another, 
till you have compassed your 
end. By little and little great 
things are completed. 

Water falling, day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away. 








Descriptive. 
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HANCOCK BARRACKS. 


Many of our young readers may be un- 
acquainted with the situation of our mili- 
tary posts, far in the interior, and the 
mode of living in garrison. They are 
most of them in very picturesque situa- 
tions, and the one in Houlton, Maine, 
which we now puspose to describe, enjoys 
one of the most beautiful and romantic 
sites imaginable. Military men have cer- 
tainly a fine taste in the objects of nature 
as well as in those of art. 

Hancock Barracks owes its existence 
to our disputed North Eastern boundary, 
and was built on a line with the monu- 
ment erected by the joint commissioners, 
near the head of the St. Croix waters, 
namely, just north of the Cheputnetecook 
Lakes. Fifteen miles due north from 
that monument, in a township granted to 
the New Salem Academy, a settlement 
had just commenced of emigrants from 
that town, who, as the way was a wilder- 
ness from the states, had found their pas- 
sage through New Brunswick by the river 
St. John. While the settlers, to construct 
their habitations, and procure fields for til- 
lage, were felling the trees which grew all 
over this track of country in rank luxu- 
riance, as from a soil rich and uncultivated 
save by the hand of nature, a detachment 
of U. S. troops, four companies of the 2nd 
Infantry, under the command of Major 
Clarke, arrived, and forthwith commenced 
operations on a beautiful ridge, overlook- 
ing a vast extent of country, and especially 
commanding an extensive prospect to the 
North and West. After clearing the 
ground, they proceeded to build barracks 
for the accommodation of troops, and to 
surround an area of some two or three 
acres, with a palisade of upright posts of 
cedar sharpened at the top, and about ten 
feet in height. Two gates, one at the south 
or front, for the principal entrance, and 
one at the east for a back way, were con- 
structed. The barracks were built in the 
form of a parallelogram. Within the en- 
closure, on two sides, were houses of one 
story for the privates and non-commission- 
ed officers, one was left open, and on the 





other, habitations for the officers and their 
families, two stories in height were put up. 
This last order of houses occupied also a 
portion of the upper part of the two sides. 
Piazzas were built in front of all the houses, 


projecting five or six feet, and having a | 


floor which answered the purpose of a 
covered side-walk, facing on the parade 
ground, which had been carefully levelled 
and smoothed for military exercise. The 
houses were finished in a neat manner 
within, and whitewashed externally, with 
the exception of the roofs, which were 
painted red. Around these houses was a 
road, and several shops for blacksmiths, 
carpenters, bakery, tailors, &c. At the 
south-eastern corner, also within the pali- 
sades, was put up a very handsome build- 
ing, of the height of two stories for a hos- 
pital. 

Since that time, the very pretty and pop- 
ulous village of Houlton has sprung up, 
but so slow moves the car of civilization 
iu that distant, lone and cold region, that 
the face of the wide landscape is little al- 
tered by the changes of the last twenty or 
twenty-five years, since the fort was built. 

Still, in the winter months, stretching 
north to Mars Hill, a pyramidal and 
wooded eminence 1650 feet in height at a 
distance of thirty miles, and west to Mount 
Katahdin, 5300 ft. high, and sixty miles 
off, and southward and eastward to con- 
siderable distances, are seen the dark 
branches of the ash and maple, lifting 
themselves up in wild confusion to the 
blue vault of heaven. No glittering wa- 
ters of lake or river meet the eye, and no 
villages and steeple spires are to be dis- 
cerned, save what Houlton presents. 
Smokes may be seen rising here and there 
to indicate a human habitation, but the 
tall forest in its winter gloom, sweeps over 
all, concealing also the deep snows which 
lie beneath, and o’ershadowing the ever- 
greens whose tops are lost in the greater 
altitude of deciduous branches. In spring 
and summer, verdure clothes these naked 
limbs, but still, tis nature all, and the deer, 
and other wild animals, alike with the 
few and scattered towns around, are buried 
deep beneath the shade. Autumn, touch- 
ing the trees with golden hues, bestows 
another variety in this solemn pageant 
scene of nature, but still unaltered are the 
great features of the view. Passing over 
a smooth road of twelve miles to the east, 
rising over parallell ridges of gentle ele- 
vation, like a vessel bounding over the 
billows of a gently heaving sea, you come 
to Woodstock, an English town on the St. 
John’s, and there, the eye rests on an older 
and more cultivated landscape, though 
bounded in narrow limits on the margins 
of the river, and it is really refreshing to 
ride over for the change. 

But to return to Hancock Barracks. 
What is there going on within those pali- 
sades, where waves on a tall flag staff, the 
stars and stripes? Much, very much. 
It is a little world by itself, and has many 
peculiarities, while it has also many fea- 
tures in common with the world without. 
First, it is a monarchy, where the will of 
one man, the commander, has almost un- 
Cisputed sway. No where is society 
more divided latitudinally into the upper 
crust and the lower,—a very marked dis- 
tinction exists between the officers and the 
men, between the ladies of the one, and 
the women of the other. Military rule 
and etiquette are strictly observed, and 
only with those of their own class does 
either party unbend itself. The routine 
of the day is as follows. At an early 
hour in the morning, say in winter, six 





o’clock, and in summer four or five, one of 
the cannon is fired, and the reveille or 
morning call beaten, and the men are mus- 
tered in squads on the parade, and the rolls 


‘called by the clerks of every company. 


They are then dismissed until another 
call, when they are inspected in their 
equipments, &c. At adrum call they 
are cited to the baker’s, and it is amus- 
ing to see the soldiers running back to 
their quarters, with the large and hot 
brick-loaves, which the baker has been up 
all night in preparing, and which are dis- 
tributed in the order of rations allowed to 
each person. The officers, for their al- 
lowance, if they wish any, send one of 
their men, or body servant in point of fact, 
which they are permitted to sclect from 
the ranks to wait upon them. 

Every day a new guard is selected, and 
an officer appointed, called the officer of 
the day, who is up all night with the sen- 
tinels. One of the exercises of the morn- 
ing is the marching out of the new guard 
to the guard room at the gate, and the 
marching in to the parade of the old guard 
and then dismissal them. Those that 
have been out all night, keeping guard at 
the gates, and watching the palisades, that 
no man may escape, look rather wo-be- 
gone, and in need of rest as they came in. 
Not so the new guard, who step out with 
a brisk step and a lively look. Some 
may wonder at all this caution and cere- 
mony, but besides familiarizing the men 
to guard duty, such a course is necessary 
to prevent disorder, and to hinder deser- 
tions, which frequently take place, and it 
is not uncommon for the sentinel himself 
to escape with all his arms and accoutre- 
ments, and pass over the line, half a mile 
distant, to the British province of New 
Brunswick. A pass-word is required to 
go out and come in, and the officer ofthe 
day, is at pains every morning to commu- 
nicate by note to every officer the new 
countersign, as they are privileged persons. 

When there is no general parade of the 
troops, the men are generally at leisure, 
save the guard and the various mechanics, 
who are also soldiers. At nearly all times 
however, there is more or less drilling go- 
ing on, especially with new recruits, whom 
it takes about six months to bring into de- 
cent shape, so that every movement is ex- 
act, and all the awkwardness of a green 
hand is removed. This is rather dull 
work, and the drill sergeant has his pa- 
tience sorely tried with many a stupid and 
uncouth person, whom he labors with to. 
hold his head and shoulders erect, and 
to march with regularity, and handle his 
musket with ease and precision. Nota 
few jokes are passed on the new comers,’ 
while they are being brought into the 
beau-ideal of a soldier which military usage 
requires. The words ‘“‘right’’—“‘ left,” are- 
almost continually sounding on the parade 
to indicate which foot the new soldier is to. 
put forth. 

On a parade day, everything is changed. 
The grey dress of fatigue duty is laid aside, 
and the full uniform is puton. Boots and 
shoes are made scrupulously clean, as. well 
as every part of the wearing apparel,. 
while the arms and equipments are care- 
fully looked to. The officers make a fine 
appearance with their waving plumes and 
gold epaulettes, and handsome swords. 
The band add to the exhiliration of the 
scene by the lively, sentimental and mar- 
tial airs which they execute, breathing over 
the scene a charm which makes the mili- 
tary evolutions, marches and counter- 
marches, seem like some magic panorama. 
Oh, what pomp and circumstance, andi 
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what precision and skill are displayed by 
these moving machines, so drilled and 
subordinated, that a single voice controls 
the entire mass, and a single will seems 
to animate the souls of all. 

At sunset, the piece of ordinance is 
again fired, and the flag lowered, and the 
troops are again mustered and dismissed. 
At the given hour in the evening, the 
“tattoo” or retreat is beat, with which 
sometimes the French horn is blended in 
its wild and trumpet notes, and then all 
must hie to their quarters for the night. 

In summer evenings, the band amuse 
with their enchanting airs, and the men 
will occasionally sing a trio or a quartette 
—their rich full voices listened to with 
approbation in the officers quarters, where 
their families are seated at the windows or 
standing on the covered platform before 
their doors. Great sociability is.mani- 
fested in calls of the officers, and their la- 
dies, one upon the other; they are either 
receiving or paying visits in a very uncer- 
emonious way, and music and social chat 
continue to while away the long and other 
wise tedious winters. 

Quite a stir is made when the mail ar- 
rives, and this military corps remote from 
cities and from men, drink in eagerly of 
the news from the numerous periodicals 
which come to their Reading Room, and 
quaff with no trifling joy, the nectar that 
distils from epistolary correspondence, 
which comes in from all, even the most dis- 
tant quarters, and runs back again with 
eager haste or prompt return. Young offi- 
cers receive from the parental home a let- 
ter from an affectionate sister, or a fond 
parent, and from brother officers at dis- 
tant posts, or friends in civil life. The 
private soldiers are not without their in- 
terest inthe Post Office, but as a general 
thing, they have but few letters and pa- 
pers. The history of these men, many of 
them Irish, German, English, Poles, if it 
could be written, would furnish matter for 
interest, far superior to works of fiction. 
Deaths take place among them, and far 
away from home and native land, and kin- 
dred and friends, they die and are buried. 
Sad, sad indeed, have been some of those 
departures to the world of spirits, yet a 
calmness and courage are often manifested, 
founded somewhat on natural hardihood 
and disappointments in hope. The troops 
are paraded in full uniform for the meanest 
soldier and follow him to his last resting 
place, with muffled drum beating, and 
fire a volley over his grave. 

Hancock Barracks always maintained a 
school for the children, called a Post 
School. This was done by subscription, 
until government provided in the appoint- 
ment of Chaplains, for this exigency. The 
children of soldiers are bright and interest- 
ing,and their appearance in garrison,running 
about in play, relieves the eye and the mind 
from the otherwise monotonous course of 
things. 

It is known that snow falls in abund- 
ance in thes: northern regions, and the 
soldiers have quite a frolic after a severe 
snow storm, in clearing off the parade, 
which is done thoroughly and with great 
expedition. 

Food in abundance is provided by the 
government in the rations allowed, and in 
addition, a sutler is attached to the Post, 
who keeps in his store a little of almost 
everything to tempt the soldier to buy. 
Raisins and nuts and cakes and candies 
are disposed of readily. Mutton, beef, 
poultry and wild game, such as deer, par- 
tridge, and occasionally Bear’s meat, are 
brought in for sale at the garrison, and 
large quantities of strawberries, and rasp- 
berries are picked by children, and sold for 
a small remuneration. 

Every two months the paymaster makes 
his appearance, bringing silver and gold, 
chiefly to pay off the officers and men. Af- 
ter deducting the sutler’s bill, for the 
privates obtain credit of him pretty gener- 
ally, the soldier receives the balance due 
him, and spends it pretty freely. 

Of life in garrison at this post, we may 
say in general, that it is passed with few 
cares, for there is no anxiety for the mor- 
row as respects subsistence, and the labor 
is comparatively light for all, and especial- 
ly for the officers, who, though they some- 
times say, that their position is like keep- 
ing a penitentiary, on account of the vi- 
cious character of some of the men, yet, they 
enjoy in time of peace, a dignified retire- 
ment, social intercourse of a pleasant and 





improving character, and, if they are pious 
men, opportunities to do good and advance 
themselves in Christian knowledge. I 
have seen no where better specimens of 
good breeding and refinement of manners, 
and cheerful and sincere piety, than among 
some of the officers, who, from time to 
time have had their residence at Hancock 
Barracks. 

Since the commencement of the Mexi- 
can war, no troops have been stationed at 
this post, and it is not likely will soon be 
again, unless Canada and New Brunswick, 
aiming to be free from British rule, should 
involve this country in a war with Great 
Britain. Sergeant Gray, the ordnance ser- 
geant, a most worthy man, is now in charge 
of this post, with only his wife and children 
to aid him in defending the garrison from 
assault. The grass grows over the parade 
ground, once so cleanly kept, and the ser- 
geant’s cow and horse graze there without 
interruption. So, alas, grow the grass 
over many a private and officer once tread- 
ing proudly that spot. Many fell in Mex- 
ico, and others have died at home. So 
fades the glory of this world, and so must 
we allin our turn, give place to those who 
shall come after us. Let the young then 
remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth, and live for a world which shall 
never pass away. Cc. C. B. 





ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS TO 
HARRIET.—NO. I. 
Astor House, New York, May 29. 

Dear Hatty,—I have just returned from 
a most fatiguiug walk in Broadway, where 
eyes, ears and feet have been alike ex- 
hausted. But before I speak of this city’s 
wonders, I must go back to the point 
where I left myself at the close of my. first 
letter. I was snugly seated on one of 
the bright red cushions which adorn the 
seats in the ladies’s cabin of the steamboat 
“Hero.” First, I gaze on the crowd of 
faces around me. Whata motley group 
of old and young, dark and fair, pretty and 
plain! What curiously made bonnets and 
dresses! How yonder lady flutters her 
little head, keeping those huge boquets of 
artificial flowers in perpetual motion! 
With what a stately and queen-like air 
walks that tall woman, in the three deep, 
silk flounces, as if the world was made ex- 
pressly for her own special accommodation. 
What a sad, forlorn face is almost hidden 
under that old, black bonnetin the corner! 
Her tattered shawl, her worn carpet-bag, 
and faded woollen dress, speak of poverty ; 
but the deeply-wrinkled face, and the 
sunken eyes, tell of something worse, of 
such suffering as poverty alone can never 
inflict. That woman has a history! Life 
has not been a common-place routine of 
labor and rest with her. Would I could 
read her past! Yet why? The griefs of 
a human soul are sacred. Yet it would 
be a pleasure to show her some little act of 
kindness. The rocking boat plunges on, 
amid the mist and rain, with a sullen 
sound, as if going against its will. 

Mournful is the aspect of the fast re- 
ceding New England shore, with its hills 
clad in thick darkness, through which only 
an uncertain shadowy form is visible. The 
dinner bell rings, and we, hungry passen- 
gers, go treading on each other’s heels and 
dresses ; pushing and elbowing oné anoth- 
er, as if life depended on the immediate 
action of the jaws. We have survived the 
horrors of the middle passage, and are 
round a dark table, loaded with all kinds 
of steaming dishes ; and we ply our spoons 
and forks in right good earnest, while the 
waiters in their clear, white jackets scam- 
per about in a vain attempt to meet the 
multitude of calls upon them. Once more 
on deck, for a look over the rough waves! 
It rains in torrents, and a thick mist con- 
ceals everything. The boat creaks, and 
plunges on; leaving white tracks behind. 
It is too wet here, and we must descend. 
The close air of the cabin soon made me 
very sick, and I was glad to go still farther 
down, and find a berth, and to lie in it, till 
we were near New York. In the mean- 
time, I cannot help hearing what a neigh- 
bor is saying to a lady who stands beside 
her berth. She is sea-sitk, “ but that is 
nothing.” She has got on the wrong boat. 
She wished to go to Bridgeport. Her 
husband put her in a hack, and was to 
meet her on the wharf at New Haven. 
Arrived there, she did not see him, and as 





it was raining fast, she stepped on the 
boat which was lying conveniently by ; not 
doubting it was the boat, and as it immedi- 
ately moved off, she supposed her husband 
was@pomewhere among the passengers, 
and never ascertained for halfan hour that 
she was ina New York boat. The Capt. 
refused to land her, and she could only 
remain. She segmed greatly troubled by 
fears of her husband's anxiety about her. 
‘** What would he think? What could he 
do?” At length I arose and staggered 
up the stairs, with a giddy brain. The 
shipping of the great city was in sight—a 
forest of bare poles. Governor’s Island 
too with its curious looking public build- 
ings, and the splendid new North River 
steamer, “the Vanderbilt,”’ with its bright 
gilding, and fresh paint, lying in the dock, 
just ready to start on its upward trip, and 
go puffing and wheezing away among the 
Palisades, wakening their thousand echoes. 
Then came the uproar of the landing, in 
the fog and rain. The squeezing and 
pushing; the calling and bawling; (the 
screams of the hackmen being ever upper- 
most,) the throwing about of baggage and 
the scolding of passengers, made a perfect 
babel! Amid it all, I caught a glimpse 
of the poor old lady, waiting for her turn 
to come, and repeatedly forced to give 
way by the pressure. Oh, how sad it is to 
be in such scenes alone, unprotected and 
ignorant! We are in a carriage; our 
trunks and valises and bandboxes, (in 
themselves quite a respectable pile) safely 
on behind, and we go carefully over the 
rough pavements, through many streets 
and turns into Broadway, brilliant with its 
lighted lamps. At the door of the Vesey 
street entrance we unload, a tired, fretful, 
dirty party. ‘You have heard much of the 
Astor House; so had I, but withsuch a 
swimming head and aching eyes, its glories 
were unseen. After taking a cup of tea, 
we were glad to stay in our rooms. I 
was waked early in the morning by that 
rumbling sound, so strange to country 
ears, like a continuing earthquake—the 
rattling of vehicles over the pavement. 
What a multitude waken to the life ofa 
new day in this crowded city! And to 
what varieties of life, do they return from 
the bosom of sleep! 

We met at the breakfast table many fine 
looking people ; but generally wearing that 
sombre look, so common at Hotels. One 
fair complexioned girl, nearly opposite me, 
was a striking exception. She looked 
like a daughter of the hills, with a bright 
glow of health on her cheek, and an un- 
affected good-humored smile dancing in 
her eyes, and about her dimpled cheek. 
She was evidently pleased with everything 
she saw, on this, perhaps first visit to the 
city, and we did not wonder the nice old 
father beside her, looked with pride on 
her rose-like beauty. A pale, languid, 
city belle, (at least so we guessed) whom 
nothing pleased, and whose otherwise 
handsome face‘ was spoiled by a sour, fret- 
ful expression, was a perfect contrast to 
her. After breakfast, Louisa and I went 
out on a shopping excursion. Louisa 
had received a present of five dollars from 
her grandmother, which she wished to in- 
vest in jewelry; so into many a glittering 
shop, filled with trinkets, and ‘dazzling 
gems, we went. <A bracelet was her most 
earnest wish, and one which she thought 
would just suit was taken from the case, 
and was only eighty dollars!! Oh, how 
mean did the little five dollar piece look 
to her, which before she had deemed quite 
an inexhaustible treasure! It was a tire- 
some walk in the hot sun, yet I wished her 
to be satisfied with her keep-sake, and at 
last a pretty ring with a few pearls was se- 
lected, and we came back quite tired with 
our walk, and glad to free ourselves from 
dust, and to find dinner nearly ready. 

Yours, F. P. 











Religion, 
A WIFE’S PRAYER. 
“ What knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband ?”—1 Cor. vii. 16. 


Most of the children of the family had 
become hopefully pious. But the father, 
at the age of sixty-five, was yet without 
God and without hope in the world. He 
was a moral man, end seemed near the 
kingdom of heaven, but still did not enter it. 
He had seen prosperity and adversity—had 








passed through several revivals of religion. 
And all this time his conversion had been 
a subject of much solicitude and prayer to 
his wife; but with no visible effect. 

At length she proposed to the children, 
at home and abroad, to unite with her in 
prayer for him, at a certain hour of the 
day. This family concert was observed ; 
and still no visible effects. The faith of 
some of the children began to fail; but 
not so the mother’s. Her faith grew 
stronger and more importunate. Her spir- 
it had no rest. One night after they ha 
retired, she expressed in a few words h 
concern forhim. He gave her an indiff 
ent answer, and fell asleep. She arose 
the fullness of an anxious heart, and re 
turned to the sitting room, raked opena 
bed of coals, and spent the night in prayer. 
It was in the month of February. As the 
morning approached, she fell into the fol- 
lowing train of reflections :—‘t I have borne 
this burden forty years; I can carry it no 
further; it is too heavy forme; I must 
roll it off on God. I feel that I have 
done! I cannot change his heart. I 
can’t convert him, however much I dis- 
tress myself. Perhaps I have sinned in 
distressing myself as I have. God may 
have seen in me the want of a simple re- 
liance on him, or the want of true and ab- 
solute submission to his will. He may 
have seen me unwilling or afraid to com- 
mit the matter of my husband’s salvation 
entirely to him. But I feel that I must and 
do thus commit it to him now. I will af- 
flict myself no more. JI shall still pray for 
him, and use such means as may seem ad- 
visable, but—saved or lost !—I leave the 
result with God.” 

In the morning, after breakfast, finding 
him alone, she addressed him ina few kind 
but earnest words respecting the prospect 
of their speedy and eternal separation, 
and closed by saying: “ And now I have 
this one request to make—devote this day 
to the concerns of the soul—devote it to 
reflection and prayer. If you cannot do it 
for your own sake, do it to oblige me.” 
Struck with her earnest manner, he said, 
decisively, ‘J will.” She saw no more 
of him till quite night, when he returned 
sad and thoughtful. The next day he 
again disappeared, was gone till evening. 
He returned thoughtful, but calm and se- 
rene. ‘*I do not know,” said he, ‘‘ what 
has ailed me to-day; my feelings have 
been unusual, and indeed very strange. 
It has seemed to me this afternoon, as if 
everything was changed. Everything ap- 
peared to speak of God. The trees, the 
hills, the skies—everything seemed to 
praisehim. And I felt that I loved every 
body. Ifthereis any one I have hated, it 
is Mr. G ; but I have felt that I 
loved him like a brother !” 

His heart seemed overflowing with emo- 
tions of this kind—as new and strange to 
him as the expression of them was to his 
astonished and rejoicing, but yet tremb- 
ling wife. 

Who will go and do likewise? Are 
there not many wives with unbelieving 
husbands who may be encouraged and 
quickened to effort by such an example? 
Who knows but they may save their hus- 
bands instrumentally ?—My Mother. 








Biography. 


THE QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. II. 


QUEEN ULTROGOTHE. 
A. D. 511 to 538. 


Ultrogothe was a native of Spain, but 
of the circumstances relating to her intro- 
duction into France there is no record. 
She was married to Chilberg Ist, after- 
wards king of Paris, in the year 511. 
Very little is known of this princess; but 
the monks, who in those days were al- 
most the only persons who could read or 
write, have chronicled her among the most 
virtuous and devout of women. They 
say that she was very strict in her relig- 
ious observances, and very liberal toward 
churches and monasteries, and this of 
course would entitle her to great praise 
from them. She lived in the palace of 
Thermes de Julien, with her husband. 
This palace was generally the residence 
of the kings of the country. It was sur- 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





cultivating flowers and plants. In the 
centre of these gardens was the church of 
St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, said to have been 
built by order of this queen. . 

Ultrogothe was the only wife of Chilberg, 
a very remarkable circumstance for the 
time in which she lived. Her husband 
died in the year 558, leaving no heir to 
the throne, consequently the whole mon- 
archy of France was re-united under his 
brother Clotaire, whose first act of author- 
ity was to expel Ultrogothe, and her daugh- 
ters from the Palace of Thermes; she was 
however afterwards recalled by his son and 
successor, Cherbourg. During her exile 
she remained at Tours, near the tomb of 
St. Martin, but on Cherbourg’s invitation, 
she returned to Paris, and died 573, at 
the king’s palace. Her daughters were 
never married; they were interred by side 
of their parents, at St. Germaine-des-Pres. 

QUEEN INGONDE. 

Ingonde was the first wife of Clotaire 
lst. She was of low extraction, but re- 
markable for her beauty and gentle dispo- 
sition. She became queenin the year 517, 
when Clotaire was only king of Soissons. 
This queen had six children. At this 
epoch, one of the greatest marks of dis- 
tinction and superiority of rank was a plu- 
rality of wives, and the first race of French 
kings admitted of no distinction between 
those whom they honored with the title. 
** All were wives, all were queens. The 
children of each took rank indiscriminately 
according to age, and the eldest son was 
heir to his father’s throne.” 

It was not unusual then for kings, and 
chief men to take wives from among the 
villagers, or even from among their slaves 
or vassels. Ata later period, this course 
was changed, but the system of polygamy 
which was pursued, did not cease until 
the reign of Charlemagne. 

Ingonde was for some time the only wife 
of Clotaire 1st; he was devotedly and ex- 
clusively attached to‘ her, and granted her 
every wish which she expressed. Her 
sister Aregonde being unmarried, the bish- 
of Tours,.Gregory, pursuaded the queen 
to petition the king to procure a suitable 
alliance for her. At the time of present- 
ing the petition, Ingonde also introduced 
Aregonde to Clotaire, who, thinking that 
he could not better provide for her than by 
marrying her himself, offered her his hand, 
and the espousals were concluded by his 
receiving her into his palace as his wife 
and second queen. It is related that In- 
gonde was too amiable to murmur at his 
decision. 

QUEEN AREGONDE. 

“Queen Aregonde gave birth to Chil- 
peric, king of Soissons ; shortly after which 
her conduct gave umbrage to pope John 
3d, who would no longer permit her to 
remain at court, and obliged her to retire 
to a convent, where she took the veil.” 

QUEEN GONDINQUE. 

Gondinque, who was the widow of Clo- 
domir, Clotaire’s eldest brother, replaced 
Aregonde, but she died shortly after her 
union, leaving no children. 

QUEEN CHUSENE. 

Chusene was Clotaire’s fourth wife; but 
very little is known of her, except that she 
was the mother of the unfortunate Chramme, 
who was burned with his wife and children, 
in his house, because he married contrary 
to the wishes of his father, and maintained 
it by revolt. Estee. 





~ Morality. 





ORIGINAL, — 
A SOLEMN WARNING. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


At the time of the breaking out of the 
last war with Mexico, there resided in a 
beautiful inland town, in one of the New 
England States, a widow lady, considera- 
bly advanced in life; her husband having 
died a short time previous to the com- 
mencement of our narrative, leaving little 
or no provision for her support. She had 
one son and two daughters, upon the ex- 
ertion of whom she depended chiefly for 
her subsistence. One of the daughters 
was engaged as an operative in a mill in 
one of the manufactoring towns, and with 
good success, as her monthly remittances 
to her mother showed. ‘The other remain- 
ed with her mother. The son was a fine 


| he hoped to be back safe in one or two 





promising youth of eighteen, whom his 
fond mother almost idolized ; but like many 
weak-minded youth, he lacked sufficient 
firmness and decision of character to resist 
temptation; he was easily led astray by 
the influence of bad associates. 

During the war, recruits were enlisted 
from that section of the country in which 
he lived. He, incited by the novelty and 
glitter of war, ‘and enticed by several of his 
acquaintances, who had enlisted, resolved 
to join them at whatever hazard; although 
he well knew his mother would never give 
her willing consent. When he made known 
his determination to her, she remonstrated 
and entreated him to change his purpose ; 
she appealed to his filial feelings; she ask- 
ed him if he was willing to leave her to 
suffer, and go to a foreign land, and per- 
haps to die, with no mother’s watchful af- 
fection, or sister’s soothing care to cheer 
him in his last moments, and if he should 
be killed in battle, it would bring her gray 
hairs with sorrow down to the grave. But 
all remonstrance was in vain, the allure- 
ments and enticements of war had fixed 
an unshaken hold upon his affections; he 
was determined to go at all events. He 
gave her his bounty money, and told her 


years, when he should be entitled to a land 
warrant, which he should take up in one 
of the Western States, to which he would 
remove his mother and sister, where he 
could support them more comfortably than 
in their present situation; and if he should 
be killed, she would draw a pension dur- 
ing her life time. She seeing his una!ter- 
able determination, reluctantly gave her 
consent. In afew days he started with 
his company, joyous, and his young heart 
buoyant with high raised expectations of 
glory and renown; but alas! what a change 
soon came overhim. The writer saw him 
a few days after his departure, and prior to 
his leaving the States; and although his 
companions were joyous and gay, singing 
war songs, and carousing, he was sad and 
dejected; he lamented that he had not fol- 
lowed his mother’s wishes, and remained 
at home ; he would have given all he pos- 





sessed, could he have but returned ; but no; 
he had enlisted, there was no freeing him- 
self, he must go. But to pass over his 
voyage from New Orleans to Vera Cruz, 


in the direction of the Mexican Capitol. 
He entered and passed through, unscathed. 
several of those terrible conflicts in the vi- 
cinity of the city of Mexico; and acquitted 
himself creditably, and received the com- 


steered clear of—without resources or 
prospects—very likely in prison and ex- 
posed to ignominious punishment. ‘ Vile 
wretch!’ say the million; it is good 
enough for him ; but we pity his poor fam- 
ily.” 

Certainly, we must pity them—pity all 
who suffer—still more all who sin and suf- 
fer. They need pity, and there is no dan- 
ger that we shall pity them too much. 
But the impression conveyed of the inno- 
cence of the fallen man’s family, and their 
unmerited exposure to want and ignominy, 
is often very far from the truth. 

In fact, half the men who are loathed as 
dragging down their families to shame and 
destitution, are really themselves dragged 
down by those families—driven to bank- 
ruptcy, shame and crime by the thought- 
less and basely selfish extravagance of wife 
and children. Let a man be in the way of 
receiving considerable money, and having 
property in his hands, and his family can 
rarely be made to comprehend and realize 
that there is any limit to his abilities to 
give and spend. Fine dresses and orna- 
ments for wife and daughters—spending 
money and broad-cloth for hopeful sons— 
costly parties every now and then, and 
richer furniture and more of it at all times 
—these are a few of the blind draius on 
‘“‘ the governor’s”’ means which are perpet- 
ually in action. ‘Oh, what’s a hundred 
dollars to a man doing sucha business ?” 
is the indignant question in case of any de- 
mur or remonstrance on his part. Not 
one of them could bear to disgrace him by 
‘earning a dollar; they couldn’t go out 
shabbily dressed, for fear his credit would 
suffer. They can’t see how a -man who 
can get discounts in bank, need ever be 
short of money or stingy in using it. All 
his talk of difficulties or hard times 
they regard as customary fables, intended 
to scrimp their drafts on his purse, or en- 
hance their sense of his generosity. When 
it is so easy to fill up a check, why will he 
be hoggish? Let him give fifty dollars to 
any philanthropic object, or invest five 
hundred, however safely, in any attempt 
to meliorate the sufferings of the poor, 


| and they now see clearly that he has hoards 


of gold, and can just as well give them all 
dresses and jewels as not. Thus the man 


, of means or of business is too often regard- 
and from thence a long and tedious march - 


mendation of his officer. . He was now be- ; 


ginning to rejoice in the prospect of a 
speedy return; when he entered almost 
the last engagement that took place. 
the arrows of death were flying thick and 
fast about him, cutting down his comrades 
upon every side, a leaden missile passed 
through the side of his neck, producing a 
mortal wound. He survived three days, 
under the greatest agony, both of body 
and mind; he suffered the most intense 
remorse of conscience, he would have giv- 
en the whole world were it in his power, 
could he but have returned to his former 
happy condition, and had he never diso- 
beyed the wishes of a kind parent. It 
was painful to hear his agonizing excla- 
mations. Reader, could you but have scen 
him, you would shudder at the thought of 
going to war. In his expiring gasp, he 
called upon his mother, but no mother was 
near, he had no mother’s tender solicitude, 
or sister's angelic care to soothe him in his 
dying moments. When his mother heard 
of his death, she fell under the stroke—her 
affliction was greater than she could bear, 
she survived but three short months. 
Reader, beware how you disobey the 
wishes of your parents, they know better 
than yourself what is for your true welfare. 
Beware of the allurements of war, for be- 
neath a glittering exterior, are concealed 
untold miseries. ALPHA. 





Parental. 


“PITY HIS FAMILY.” 


A man falls into embarrassments, which 





As | 





ultimately overwhelm him in bankruptcy, 
or drive him into roguery and crime. He | 
was yesterday respected, influential, and | 
supposed to be affluent, and his family | 
were treated and treated themselves ac- | 
cordingly ; but to-day he is disgraced, and . 


ed by his family as a sponge to be squeezed, 
a goose to be plucked,an orange to be suck- 
ed, a spring to be drank from when thirsty, 
without at all diminishing its flow. The 


stuff is there in profusion—the only trou- & 


ble is to make him give it up. 


In vain he remonstrates—implores—puts 
He cannot be eternally @ 


down his foot. 





ma,’ and the gentleman who bought it, 
couldn’t get it mended in all Russia. I 
could have told him that before. For 
the exhibition of 1851, I believe there will 
be something equivalent to that what I 
tell you of. The invention of the speak- 
ing doll took me many experiments and 
much study. The thought first struck me 
one day on hearing apenny trumpet. Why 
not make a doll speak? Science is equal 
to everything. Some time ago, a ventri- 
loquist came over from Dublin to me; he 
could imitate everything but a’ baby, and 
he came to consult me about a baby’s voice. 
I put him in my show-room, and said, 
‘You stand in the corner and hear it.’ I 
made the doll speak, and he said, ‘ That 
is the thing ;’ he gave me two guineas for 
the price of the machine, (not a doll,) and 
went away quite glad. I have taken the 
apparatus to a party, and made him speak 
on the stairs; a young gentleman I did it 
to tease, turned quite white, as he could 
not tell who or what was coming. After 
I determined to try and manufacture a 
speaking doll, I persevered day by day, 
thinking of it when doing other things, 
and completed it in three months. I often 
dreamed of it, but never got a hint of the 
speaking doll in my sleep, though I have 
in other discoveries. When I heard my 
first speaking doll call me ‘ papa ’—which 
she very properly might,—I said in a sort 
of enthusiasm—it was with feelings of the 
greatest gratification—* I’ve got her at last.’ 
I sell rather more than a dozen ina year at 
£6 6s.each. Many atime in my show- 
room, have the children looked out for the 
baby when they heard my doll. I had a 
rascal of a parrot once who could say 
‘papa’ and ‘mama’ as well as my doll 
herself—the parrot learned it from the 
doll. Many doll-makers have dissected 
my speaking doll to get at my secret. I 
knew one clever man who tried twelve 
months to copy it, and then he put his 
work ip the fire. I laugh—lI don’t care a 
fig. I have the fame and the secret, and 
will keep them; the profit is but small— 
and as for the fame, why, that’s not for 
me to talk about.” 








Learning. 





contending with those he loves best—he fgam 


wants quiet at home in order to mature 
his plans, and perfect his operations. If} 
he resists importunity, the pumps are set (lig 
agoing, and what man can stand the April f 


showers of feminine sorrow? He gives 


way at last, and throws down the money f 
demanded, hoping that some vreat news by # 
the next steamship, some turn of luck in 


his business, will make it up to him. Per- 
haps it does, and he floats on; perhaps 
it don’t, and this last feather has broken 
the elephant’s buck. The end, however 
near or distant, is morally certain. Treat- 
ed always as a mine, to be opened at will, 
he finally grows desperate, and rushes into 
reckless speculation or blasting crime, and 
is overwhelmed with ruin. ‘Selfish vil- 
lain :”’ say the ignorant crowd; “* how could 
he run such a career? How we pity his 
family!’ No doubt of it! But if you 
knew more, perhaps you would pity 
him.— Tribune. 





ss Nursery. 


THE SPEAKING DOLL. 


Many years since, a speaking doll was 
exhibited in this city by Maelzel, the maker 
of the automaton chess-player. The arti- 
cle is now made by a tradesman in High 
Holborn in London, who claims to be the 
inventor, and who recently made the fol- 
lowing statement to the metropolitan cor- 
respondent of the London Morning Chron- 
icle :— 





“Tam the only person who ever made 
the speaking doll. I make her say ‘ papa,’ 
and ‘mama.’ I haven't one in the house 
now to show you. 
I sold one to be sent to St. Petersburg. 
It was damaged “on the passage, and when 
landed, couldn’t say either ‘papa’ or ‘ ma- 





I have sold the last. . 


uy 
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BOSTON FREE SCIOOLS.—2. 
ELIOT scHOooL,—KEstablished 1713. 
N. Bennet St. Erected 1838. Cost $24,072.00. 


This school was doubtless kept long 
before the date of its establishment. ‘Att 
a generall meeting upon publique notice, 
the 13th of ye 2nd month, 1635, it was 
then generally agreed upon yt or brother 
Philemon Permont shal be intreated to be- 
come ascholemaster for the teaching & nour- 
tering of children with us,”—and on the 
“10th of ye 11th mo. 1644, It’s ordered 
that Deare Iland shall be Improved for the 
maintenance of a Free Schoole for the 
Towne.” Whether “ Philemon” was the 
forefather of the Eliot school, and wheth- 
er it flourished with the ‘seaven pounds 
per yeer,” which James Penn and John 
Oliver paid for Deare Iland,”’ is not now 
to be determined. Certain it is, however, 
it was two diff2rent schools, one in ** Love 
Lane,” and one in ‘Robert Sandiman’s 
mecting house.” In 1792 a new house 
was built on the site of the present, and 
the lower room was “appointed to the 
writing and the upper to the reading 
school.” ‘This was the first union of two 
schools in one building. Samuel Cheney 
and John Tileston were the masters. It 
was demolished in 1837, and the present 
one built. The first medal scholars were 
in 1792, Wm. Savage, Isaac Parker, John 
Lewis, Robert Lash, John Snelling, Isaac 





Harris.— Boston Almanac. 
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Editorial. 








[We are happy to inform our readers, that 
Proressor ALDEN, our former valuable Cor- 
respondent, after a suspension of some months, 
while editing another periodical, has resumed 
his Correspondence with the Yourn’s Com- 
panion. The following is the first ofa series 
of articles, which we think will be found very 
interesting and useful, in showing how a family 
of Children may be led to consider home as 
the most happy place, the evening as their 
pleasantest hours, and their parents as their most 
beloved companions. ] 


EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 
NO. I. 

“ Mother, may I go and see Caroline Green, 
this evening?” said Mary Williams to her 
mother, as the sun began to grow red and 
large in the west. 

“ You saw her this morning,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liams. 

“1 know [ did, but I feel so lonesome at home, 
that I wish to go somewhere,” replied Mary 
in a complaining tone. 

Mrs. Williams was silent for a moment. 
She felt sorry that home was not more attrac- 
tive toher child. She was always kind to her 
children, and strove to make them happy at 
home. She knew it was natural for young 

*persons to desire the society of those of their 
own age, and she was willing to gratify that 
desire to a reasonable extent. 

“ Mr. Campbell is to spend the evening with 
us,” said Mrs. Willliams, “and will probably 
give some account of his late voyage to 
Europe.” « 

“ Will he? then I will stay athome.” - 

Mrs. W. was pained to see such an exclusive 
regard to her own amusement on the part of 
her daughter, but she said nothing about it. 
Parents do not make known all their sorrows, 

Early in the evening, Mr. Campbell fnade his 
appearance, and the family assembled to listen 
to his remarks. Mary took her seat on a stool 
near his feet, her brother James sat very up- 
right in her chair, making an effort to appear 
as much like a man as was possible, and an 
orphan boy whose destitute condition had in- 
duced Mr. Williams to make him a member 
of the family, sat in a remote corner of the 
room, notwithstanding James’ kind invitation 
to come and sit by his side. 

“How long were you in crossing the At- 
lantic ?” said Mr. Williams to his visitor. 

“ We had a long pussage,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “we had head winds for nearly three 
weeks. Thenthe wind was favorable, and we 
made rapid progress. We weie over thirty 
days out.” 

“ Did you have any storms on the way ?” said 
Mary. 

“ We had one, which the sailors said was as 
severe as any they had everexperienced. One 
night, after having walked the deck for a long 
time, and admired the moonlight on the calm 
waters, I went to my state room, and soon fell 
asleep. I was roused from my slumbers by 
the tossing of the ship, The water came 
dashing in at the opening which served me for 
a window. Irose to close it, and was thrown 
by a lurch of the ship across my state room, 
and landed amid my washing apparatus, the 
broken fragments of which began to dance 
around in a manner amusing to think upon af- 
terwards, but not very amusing just then. I 
gathered myself up as well as I could, and 
opened the door of my room. The steward 
was hurrying through the cabin. “What is 
the matter, steward ?” said I. 

“ Oh nothing sir, only rather a heavy sea on.” 

I thought I would dress myself and go on 
deck, and see the ocean ina storm; for I had 
no doubt a storm was upon us. A sudden 
lurch of the ship, placed me on the floor beside 
my clothes, They were saturated with the 
water which had come in at my window. I 
thought I might as well keep the position I 
was in, uncomfortable as it was, rather than 
run the risk of receiving any more bruises. 
The steward soon looked in at the open door, 
and came in and picked me up. He proposed 
packing me securely in my birth, but as I in- 
sisted on going on deck, he took some dry 

clothes from what served me for a trunk, and 
soon prepared me for my exit.” 

“Why did not the steward get thrown down 
by the tossing of the ship?” said James, 











“ He had his sea legs on.”. 

James looked rather puzzled by the remark, 
and Mary asked her mother what sea legs 
were. 

“ What sort of legs do you suppose sea-legs 
are ?” said Mr. Williams to James. 

“T do not know, sir. I cannot think of any 
kind of legs that one could put on which 

would prevent him from falling down.” 

“The expression,” said Mr. Campbell, “ was 
borrowed from the language in use among the 
sailors. When they would say that a man has 
learned to accommodate himself to the motion 
of the ship, they say he has got his sea-legs 
on. Sailors can walk on board ship during a 
rough sea, almost as steadily as landsmen on 
the pavement.” 

“Did you goon decksir?” said James. 

“ Yes, and saw a sight which led me to have 
some conception of the meaning of the terms 
“ mountains high,” when applied to the waves.” 

“Were you afraid >” whispered Mary. 

“ T confess I did not feel very safe as I saw 
the billows, and felt the quivering plunges of 
the ship, nor was my composure increased, 
when just as I was about to go below, a part 
of the rigging gave way, and fell to the deck 
with a great crash, and was immediately swept 
overboard by a wave which broke over the ship 
in a manner that startled the old captain, 
though he had been familiar with the dangers 
of the deep for nearly half a century. The 
gale continued to increase in violence, andI 
could see by the looks of the Captain, that he 
thought we were in great peril. He was how- 
ever, cool and collected, and attended to every 
thing adapted to secure the safety of his ship. 
There were many passengers on board, and 
some cf them were greatly alarmed in the near 
prospect of eternity. One who was a professed 
infidel, and had been accustomed to make re- 
marks evincing his contempt for the Bible 
and of sacred things, showed the utmost ter- 
ror. He kept close by the side of one, who, 
during the former part of the voyage, had 
tried to induce him to pay some regard to his 
soul. He even went so far as to whisper a 
request that prayer might be offered for our 
deliverance. 

“ Was the ship saved?” said Mary. 

“ What a question,” said James. 

“Yes, my dear, the storm abated, and the 
ship was saved; otherwise, as we then were in 
mid ocean, I should not have been here to 
tell the story. A day or two after the storm, 
there was a very affecting death on board.” 

“ One of the sailors ?” said James. 

“ No, one of the passengers. Soon after we 
left port, I noticed a young woman among the 
steerage passengers, whose neat appearance 
indicated that she had not always been accus- 
tomed to poverty. She would often seek some 
retired spot on the forward deck, and there 
read her Bible, which was often wet with her 
tears. I thought she might be an awakened 
sinner, inquiring the way of life, and I there- 
fore sought her acquaintance, in the hope that 
I might be useful to her; but I found that she 
was better acquainted with the Christian life 
than I was. She had been for years learning 
in the school of Christ, who had laid upon her 
some sharp afflictions which had been sancti- 
fied to her increase in holiness, She was the 
only child of respectable parents, who had em- 
igrated to America, about four years previous 
to our voyage. They were taken sick soon 
after their arrival, and both died, leaving their 
daughter a destitute orphan. ll the funds 
she could command were expended in giving 
decent burial to her parents. Her own health 
was seriously impaired by her unwearied watch- 
ings, still she was obliged to seek employment 
as a servant, to obtain the means of subsist- 
ence. At the end of nearly two years, having 
suffered much from sickness, and also from op- 
pression, she had procured the means of re- 
turning to her native land. She took her pas- 
sage, but a few days after setting sail, she took 
cold, and disease at length fastened upon her 
lungs, and proved fatal. I was with her much 
during her last hours, for the Captain permitted 
her to oceupy a state-room that had not been 
taken. She told me all the hardships she had 
suffered without one complaining word, and 
looked forward to her watery grave without the 
least fear. “I shall soon,” said she, “be no 
longer an orphan. I shall be with my father 
and mother, and my elder brother.” Not be- 
ing sure that I fully understood her, I asked her 








if she had lost a brother. “I referred to the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” was her reply. 

“ As her wasted form was committed to the 
deep, tears were seen standing in the eyes of 
some of the most hardened of the crew. Itook 
an opportunity to converse with some of them 
respecting their souls; they listened respect- 
fully, but the impression both of the storm and 
the funeral soon wore off, and they became as 
careless and wicked as before.” 











Se. tis 
Variety. 
THE BLOOM OF AGE. 
A good woman never grows old. Years 


may pass over her head, but if benevolence and 
virtue dwell in her heart, she isas cheerful as 
when the spring of life first opened to her view. 
When we look upon a good woman, we never 
think of her age—she looks as charming as when 
the rose of youth bloomed on her cheek. That 
rose has not faded yet—it will never fade. In 
her family she is the life and delight. In her 
neighborhood she is the friend and benefactor. 
In the church, the devout worshipper and the 
exemplary Christian. Who does not respect 
and love the woman who has passed her days 
in acts of kindness and mercy; who has been 
the friend of man and God; whose whole life 
has been a scene of kindness and love—a de- 
votion to truth and religion? We repeat, such 
a woman cannot grow old. She will always 
be fresh and buoyant in spirits, and active in 
humble deeds ot mercy and benevolence. If 
the young lady desires to retain the bloom and 
beauty of youth, let her love truth and virtue ; 
and at the close of life she will retain those feel- 
ings which now make life appear a garden of 
sweets, ever fresh and ever new. 
———_o——_—_ 


AN EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATION. 


A poor Irishman had been reading the Word 
of the blessed God, and was tempted to give up 


| the privilege, through fear of the consequences 


which such conduct might involve him in. A 
good man said to him one day, “ Now, sure, 
your priests must be all wrong in this matter. 
Here is the Epistle of Paul the Apostle: now, 
if Paul was to come in when you were read- 
ing his Epistle, wouldn’t you say, ‘ Indeed, in- 
deed, I’m very glad you have just come, at the 
time when I’m reading your own letter?” Or 
if the Apostle Peter was tocome in, wouldn’t 
ou say, ‘Indeed Iam glad you have come, 
just at the time when Iam reading one of your 
own letters? But if Father Maguire was to 
come in, you’d shut up the book, and hide it 
in your breast; and doesn’t this prove, that to 
read the Word of God is according to the doc- 
trine of the Apostles, and it’s only those who 
are afraid of the truth, like Father Maguire, 
that would frighten you away from it?” 
—_e—_ , 


HEAVEN DESIRABLE. 


A little girl, deafand dumb, between eleven 
and twelves years of age, on receiving a de- 
scription of the Blind Asylum in London, wrote 
with eagerness on her slate, “ I hope God will 
let them see in heaven.” 

Another of the same age, lately, on being 
asked why she wished to go to heaven, imme- 
diately answered, “ Because in heaven no cross 
—no cry—friends never die—see God always.” 

How desirable such a place! 

—~——_ 


THE INDIAN AND THE TEAMSTER. 


In former times, one of the preachers of the 
Mohegan Indians, situated on the Thames, be- 
tween Norwich and New London, America, 
was preaching on the language of Solomon, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days,” Eccles. xi. 1. 
To illustrate his subject and enforce the duty 
of benevolence, he revealed a circumstance 
connected with his early days as follows:—A 
certain man was going from Norwich to New 
London with a loaded team ; on attempting to 
ascend the hill where Indian lives, he found 
his team could not draw his load; he came to 
Indian and got him to help him up with his 
oxen. After he had got up, he asked Indian 
what there was to pay. Indian told him to do 
as much for somebody else. Sometime after- 
wards, Indian wanted a canoe; he went up to 
Shetucket river, found a tree, and made him 
one. When he got it done, he could not get 
itto theriver. Accordingly, he went toa man 
and offered him all the money he had, if he 
would go and draw it to the river for him. 
The man said he would go. After getting to 
the river, Indian offered to pay him. “No,” 
said the man, “don’t you recollect so long ago 
helping a man up the hill by your house ”” 
“Yes.” “Well, I am the man; there, take 
your canoe, and go home.” Sol find it after 
many days.—Ence. of Mor. and Rel. Anecdotes. 


a 


AN ACRE OF LAND CAN SUPPORT A FAMILY. 


The Maine Cultivator has shown how this 
was done by a skilful Yankee farmer. One 
third ofan acre in corn usaally produced thirty 
bushes of sound corn for grinding, besides some 
refuse. This quantity is sufficient for family 
use, and for fattening one large or two small 
hogs. From the same ground he produced 








two or three hundred pumpkins, and his family 
supply of dry beans. From a bed of six rods 
square, he usually obtained sixty bushels of 
onions; these he sold at $1 per bushel, and 
the amount purchased his flour. Thus from 
one-third of an acre and an onion bed, he ob- 
tained his breadstuffs. The rest of the ground 
was appropriated to all sorts of vegetables for 
summer and winter use: potatoes, beets, pars- 
nips, cabbages, green corn, peas, cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, &c., with fifty or sixty 
bushels of beets and carrots for the winter 
food of a cow. ‘Then he had also a flower gar- 
den, raspberries, currants and gooseberries, in 
great variety, and a few choice apple, pear, 
plum, cherry, peach and quince trees, from 
which, besides supplying the wants of his own 
family, this cultivator sold sufficient to obtain 
other comforts of lfe for his household. 
_~@~——. 
A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 

A parish priest was sent for to attend the 
death bed of a poor old village school mistress. 
She had a sin to confess; she could not die in 
peace, till she had confessed it. With broken 
speech, she sobbed, and hesitated, and sobbed 
again. ‘“{—I—I,” she stammered out, and hid 
her faceagain. “There [ must, | must tell it; 
and may I be forgiven? You know, sir, I have 
sa i mz forty years—a poor sinful creature 

“My good woman,” said the parish priest, 
“take comfort; it will be pardoned if you are 
thus penitent. Ihope it is not a very great 
sin, 

“Oh yes,” said she, “and pray call me not 
good woman. I am—not—good;” sobbing, 
“alas there, [ will out with it! I put down 
that ] taught grammar—and (sobbing) [, I, 
did not know it myself.—Blackwood’s Ed. Mag. 

—— 
Marriaze.—The penalty paid for courting. 
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TO FANNY. 


Lady, gentle lady, 

In a pleasant dream of thee, 
Isaw thee in thy beauty, 

From earth, from sorrow free. 


Methought I wandered, lady, 
Where heavenly streamlets glide ; 

While a bright and blessed angel 
Was ever by my side. 





I looked upon her, lady, 
Upon her vesture white, 

And knew thy gentle loveliness 
Bathed in that holy light. 


Thou hadst a golden harp, lady, 
And, with its music flow 

I heard sweet voices joining 
Of the loved of long ago. 


But the sweetest voice, dear lady, 
Ringing so clearly there, 

Was thine so rich and joyful, 
In a song of beauty rare. 


Ittold of Jesus,lady, ~ 
Of his deep, his deathless love, 
How he won a home for mourners 
In the purer clime above. 


There were bands of seraphs, lady, 
With eyes undimmed by care, 

And rays of fadeless sunlight 
Gleamed mid their golden hair. 


There were glorious flowers, lady, 
That filled with perfumed breath 
The air above, around me, 
Without a thonght of death. 


I was faint with bliss, sweet lady, 
For my home was still below, 

Where the holy and the blessed, 
Like leaves of Autumn go. 


I bade thee farewell, lady, 
In sad and mournful tone, 

For I longed with earnest longings, 
To call that home my own. 


*J'was but a dream, sweet lady, 
But may it come once more 

When, on my fading vision, 
Gleams Eternity’s far shore. 


Exsiz Gray. 
Philadelphia, April 12, 1850. 





THE LITTLE CHILD'S MORNING HYMN. 


The morning bright 
With rosy light, 
Hath waked me from my sleep ; 
Father I own 
Thy love alone, 
Thy little one doth keep. 


All through the day, 
I humbly pray, 
Be thou my guard and guide; * 
My sins forgive, 
And let me live, 
Blest Jesus! near thy side. 


O make thy rest 

Within my breast, 
Great spirit of all grace ; ' 

Make me like Thee, 

Then I shall be ’ 
Prepared to see thy face. 
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